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Charivaria 


A FINANCIER has been buying up old American lighthouses 
to convert into seaside residences. This must be the first 
time a corner has been made in lighthouses. 


° °o 


Lord BEAVERBROOK’S motto just now is “Say it with 
Fliers.” 


°o ° 


What to do with a...? 


“Mrs. , of Spring Gardens, 
desires to thank those ladies who 
kindly sent her old soaks to be 
made into mittens for seamen, 
and would be glad of more, and 
still more.”—Parish Magazine. 





° °o 


An engineer predicts that 
one day London tube rail- 
ways will be extended to 
south coastal resorts. Is that 
what HITLER is waiting for ? 





° 2] 


A man seeking employment at a London exchange was 
six feet eleven inches tall. Just the very man to act as roof- 
spotter for a one-story building. 


° ° 
It now seems that HitLer regards the German army in 


Rumania as an oppressed minority he is determined to 
defend. 





By means of a local anesthetic patients may now listen 
to the wireless while undergoing an, operation. This of 
course is not yet compulsory. 


° ° 


It seems that the presence of German troops in Rumania 
is due to Herr HiTLER’s desire to be monarch of oil he 
surveys. 


°o ° 


A Ministry of Information 
speaker declares that Dr. 
GOEBBELS must do some- 
thing to save his face. Then 
it is his face after all, and 
not one he has been breaking 
in for a friend ? 


o ° 


“My nose gets cold in the 
evenings,” says a correspon- 
dent. We suggest a short 
clay pipe. 


° ° 





“Tt is understood that the requisitioning of enemy houses by the 
Government is likely to become increasingly extensive.” 


Evening Paper. 


Thank you. We should like Berchtesgaden. 
° ° 


We understand that the theme song of a London A.F\S. 
glee party is ‘Hydrant I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” 
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Five Thousand Geese 


NE has to be careful in these days in speaking lightly 
of the demise of any bird, even though it be a bird 
of foreign upbringing, nourished under alien skies; 

but geese, I think, except those strange varieties which you 
find eating bread in London parks, are not loved here as 
passionately during their lifetime as other birds are loved. 
Folk-lore compares them unfavourably with the swan, their 
voice is less melodious than that of the black-cap or the 
nightingale. They are not often kept beyond their natural 
term of days as family pets. They did, indeed, save the 
Roman Capitol, and I take it that the Roman people were 
grateful to them for acting as sirens in that memorable 
alarm. The Roman augurs must have admired them, and 
fed them well. But I remember no Latin poem addressed 
to a goose. 

The mistress of Catalus kept a sparrow. She was not a 
goose girl, and no immortal lamentation has survived 
addressed to any goose that by reason of sudden catastrophe 
has gone down the shadowy way. 

The goose, whether green or brown, whether white or 
grey, is not lovely nor pleasant in its life, and most 
certainly in death it is divided. 

1 am emboldened, therefore, to quote a letter I have just 
received from an American doctor who lives at Colorado. 
He says: 


“Calling on a German patient to-day she told me that 














“Bit of luck bere, Fred. Car’s been there for four 
hours—no lights on—wrong side of road—lamps unmasked 
—doors open—ignition key left in—Anv licence run out.” 


after many months she had just received a letter from 
her family. They have a goose farm near Hanover and 
an airport has been built adjoining. After a visit from 
the R.A.F. the port and farm were demolished and five 
thousand geese killed. I told her the R.A.F. must have 
spotted the ‘goose-step’ !” 


Maybe. But so many military and domestic problems 
crowd into my mind as I look at those words that I find 
it difficult to put them into the compass of one small 
essay. 

Why, for instance, so many geese? So many and so 
many and so vain. For if they did give the alarm, as the 
Roman geese gave it, they did not save the aerodrome at 
Hanover. 

The Germans again are notoriously fond of goose, and 
goose may be the favourite food of the bombing pilots 
of the Luftwaffe, their breasts, their legs, their livers 
intended to swell the bulk of greater Goerings yet to be. 

Can it have been a mere accident that more than a 
brigade and a half of these high-stepping and extremely 
nutritive fowls lived so near to a single aerodrome and 
became sudden casualties in a single raid? One remembers 
the furious indignation of the German Press at the bombing 
of Hanover, and how it was described as the blackest crime 
against civilization and humanity yet committed by the 
blood-thirsty warmongers of Whitehall. 

Is it possible (for we are only dealing with a single letter 
about a single farm) that a whole division, or even a whole 
army corps of Hanoverian geese were demolished and 
denied to Nazi dinner-tables in a single night operation? 
And are there other enemy aerodromes also surrounded by 
encampments of enemy geese ? 

These are strategical problems which I dedicate to the 
War Cabinet and the R.A.F. Command without inquiring 
too earnestly in what numbers, or at what stage of ampli- 
tude, geese become a proper military objective like oil or 
munitions, and worthy perhaps of the same close attention 
that we devote to our naval blockade. “Masses of white 
feathers were seen to spurt upwards from a huge con- 
centration of geese in the marshalling paddocks near 
Bremen,” I seem to hear the exquisite unruffled voice 
of the B.B.C. announcer inform me, and I shall not know 
whether to laugh or to ery. 

So much having been said, there may be also a question 
for Lord Woolton to consider. Do we nourish enough geese 
in this island of ours? Is the goose a good “converter”? A 
good “converter,” as all good farmers and good housewives 
know, is an animal that turns itself into food, without 
costing too much to foster, cherish, propagate and feed in 
the delicate process of turning. Thus, if ass-meat were a 
useful addition to the national diet, and asses could be fed 
on thistles alone, and left out in the fields all night, there 
are still parts of the country where asses would be glorious 
‘“¢onverters” and to be held in as high esteem by the 
kitchen as St. Augustine is held by the Church. As for an 
animal that fed entirely on nettles—but I must not stray 
into those difficult waste-lands of controversy. Let me end, 
as the gentleman who precedes the eight o’clock news would 
say, by offering this one thought to the R.A.F. 

Is there not something to be said for the idea, now, 
between Michaelmas and Christmastide, of dropping 
foxes by parachute round the aerodromes of Northern 
Germany ? EvoE. 
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“It seems a pity to discourage them too much—they mightn’t come.” 


Last Words 


HEN I am not escaping from 
The blast of some gigantic bomb, 
It seems I have to listen to 

A list of things that threatened you. 

And it is odd how full of fun 

And interest I find the one: 

But what intolerable bores 

Are almost any bombs of yours. 


I wish that I could make you see 
The kind of thing that just missed me. 
It wasn’t, by the best report, 
The “aerial torpedo” sort; 
Nor yet that monster of the sky 
Men call a “land-mine”—Lord knows why— 
Though in some ways quite like the two: 
No, this, I think, was something new. 
For size? Well, you have seen a whale— 
Say, 60 yards, from head to tail: 
And, as for depth, well, I suppose 
A large giraffe, from top to toes. 


Well, this thing whistled through my 
hair 

And quite destroyed St. Peter’s Square. 

It passed, I say, it passed my brow 

As close as you are sitting now; 

And Number One to Seventeen 

Might just as well have never been; 

While there was nothing much to see 

Of Twenty-one to Fifty-three. 

I had, you know, a mole upon 

My forehead. Well, the mole has gone; 

And Mrs. Foster’s garden gate 

Is on the roof of Number Eight. 

Imagine, if you can, the sound 

Before this horror hit the ground! 

You talk of “whistles”! This was more 

Like twenty-seven lions’ roar; 

Or shall we say ten twelve-inch shells 

All whizzing down enormous wells. 

It took about an hour to fall; 

1 was collected through it all: 
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Indeed, I made a will and got 
It witnessed while the bomb was hot. 


Now you. You say a big one fell 
Close to the shrubbery? Oh, well— 
No doubt it seemed a little near, 
But things aren’t quite what they appear. 
“That was a close one,” people say, 
When really it was MILES away. 
Apart from that, it’s hard to tell 
If it’s a bomb or just a shell. 
Maybe a dud. It sounds to me 
Like one of ours—a 1°3. 


And anyhow, you must admit 
The chance is small of being hit. 
Why, London is the strangest place. 
Nine-tenths of it is open space. 

So, think, when you are in a room, 
It’s nine times safer than the tomb. 
And if this reassuring thought 

Does not assure you, well it ought. 


No, do not duck. And never run. 


Don’t be so silly. That’s a gun. A. P. H. 


° ° 


Palimpsest Pete 


“FT KNEW a man once who suffered,” said my friend 
Hocksquabble, “from an acute perception of 
irrevocability.” 


I said I didn’t get this and he said ‘‘ Well, let me put it 
another way. Did you see that report that two scientists 
of the University of Utrecht were able to extract one and 
one-tenth milligrams of bios in pure crystalline form from 
the dried yolks of 250,000 Chinese duck eggs?” 

I said I had not had that pleasure. ‘Do you call that 
wry in another way,” I then asked, “what you said at 

rst ?”” 

“Sort of,” said Hocksquabble. Then he gave a kind of 
groan, as if he despaired of making himself clear, and struck 
“This man——” 

“What was his name?” 

“Never mind—this man was greatly bothered to reflect 
that some trivial act might completely change something 
1 that there would be no record of what it was like 

ore.” 

“What particular oddity in his appearance was it,” I 
said, “that made you think of him when you read about 
250,000 Chinese duck eggs?” 

“He had no oddity in his appearance,” said Hocksquabble, 
annoyed. “Unless you count the way his hair . . . I tell 
you he had no oddity in his appearance.” 

“Then where do the duck eggs come into it?” 

Hocksquabble took a deep breath. ‘It was the idea,” he 
began at last, carefully, “of all those eggs being irrevocably 
gone. He wouldn’t have liked that—the principle of 
irevocability. It distressed him. He fought it whenever 
he could.” 

“Eggs are irrevocable, I always think.” 

“The occasion when this habit of his gave the most 
trouble,” Hocksquabble narrated, “‘was when he saw a man 
on a ladder outside a pub, painting over with a flat coat of 
y a notice-board that bore signs of faded lettering. My 
end was on top of a bus at the time, but he immediately 
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got off and ran over to the ladder and stood at the bottom of 
it and shouted ‘Hi!’ The man paused in his work and 
looked down ? 

“This is going to be good,” I said. “Go on.” 

“and my friend suddenly realized how difficult it 
would be to explain, in such a place, at such a distance, to 
such a man, a point of such comparative subtlety.” 

“T’m afraid I still don’t quite get this point,” I said. 
“Where were the eggs this time?” 

“There were no eggs,” said Hocksquabble. ‘‘My friend’s 
objection was to the principle of irrevocable obliteration. 
What he hated was the thought that the faded lettering on 
that board was about to be lost for ever and that in a day 
or two nobody would even remember what it had said. 
He tried to explain this to the man at the top of his voice. 
A small crowd collected.” 

“They took sides?”’ I suggested hopefully. 

“Yes. It is very doubtful,” Hocksquabble said, ‘whether 
even the two or three on my friend’s side understood his 
idea, but they supported him enthusiastically none the less. 
One, at least, of the others believed him to be concerned in 
selling a different make of paint, and told the man on the 
ladder not to take any notice of him on that account. 
Meanwhile the man on the ladder was standing with his 
legs crossed, sniffing. Argument continued, and presently 
a policeman appeared and tried to move everybody on, for 
it was—did I say ?—the rush hour, and the obstruction was 
considerable. My friend-——” 

“‘Palimpsest Pete, the man with the hair. Go on.” 

“My friend went on trying to explain, but nobody was 
listening; the matter was now, as you might say, out of his 
hands. After a time he implored the man on the ladder to 
wait while he went and got a camera to photograph the 
lettering, but nobody heard that either. The man on the 
ladder was very obliging though; he came down a rung or 
two to try to hear better, and just at that moment another 
policeman came and the two of them rather added to the 
general jostling, and as a result,” said Hocksquabble, “the 
man on the ladder fell off the ladder and broke his leg. A 
silence fell.” 

“T bet. And?” 

“It later emerged,” said Hocksquabble, “‘that the grey 
paint was merely intended to be a groundwork for the very 
same lettering—it was ‘Fine ALes London Stout and 
Genuine Portrr,’ if you’re interested—which the man was 
going to repeat exactly on top of it when it was dry. So 
my friend went away quite satisfied.” 

“T dare say, but——” 

“He paid the hospital bill for the man on the ladder.” 

“Oh.” I thought for a short time and then said: “But 
suppose he had challenged the two scientists of the 
University of Utrecht to reinstate their one and one-tenth 
milligrams of whatever-it-was in 250,000 Chinese duck 
eggs?” 

“T imagine,” Hocksquabble very justly replied, “that 
they would have been nonplussed.” R. M. 








Our readers will learn with deep regret of the 
death of William Gunning-King, one of the most 
distinguished contributors to our pages during the 
earlier years of this century. His first drawing 
appeared in Punch on the 20th April, 1904. 
His last was in the number for 5th January, 1916. 
His drawings were always full of character and 
observation, and his rendering of rustic humour 
was always a delight. 
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Foreign Correspondent (GAUMONT, HAYMARKET) 


Tuts is a spy film, but made by the happy Hircncock, 
whose spies are not quite like other spies. I don’t mean that 
it is not exciting, or that there is no chase across the 
continent, no tortured professor in a garret, and no secret 
treaty, because there are all these things, and an aeroplane 





EYE-LIFT NO. 1 
Latvian Diplomat. ...... Eppiz Conrab 
Huntley Haverstock . . . 2... JorEL McCrea 


crash thrown in for good measure; HitcHcock rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the storm, the assassination and the 
love-scene as well as anybody in Hollywood, but as I say, 
and as you know, after The Thirty-Nine Steps and Sabotage 
and The Lady Vanishes and Night Train to Munich, his 
thrillers are something different. The fact is that he has 
introduced into popular melodrama a very sound old 
esthetic truth, which is that nothing is more pathetic or 
sinister in a scene of violence than a quite familiar, or even 
an exceedingly ordinary object. Artists have understood 
this ever since they learnt the trick of representing detail 
realistically, and Hrrcxucock has introduced it into the spy 
story. That is why you get buses, railway refreshment- 
rooms, theatres, pierrots at the seaside, Sunday dinner, 
church services, lunch at Simpsons’, music-halls and third- 
class carriages instead of luxurious apartments, gambling- 
dens, dungeons, bearskins, jewellery and cloaked Master 
Minds. So accurate is Hrrcucock’s London, so lifelike is 
his barmaid, so familiar is his No. 13 bus, that they give 
you a start almost of guilty recognition. Even the rain looks 
wet. You will hear this realism denounced as commercial, 
but if Dr. Jonnson’s observation that no man but a fool 
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ever wrote except for money 1s true of poets, then it is a 
thousand and ten thousandfold times true of film directors. 

What is more, H1rcucock has had the temerity to make 
HERBERT MARSHALL into a villain, though he is the kind 
that throws himself off the sinking raft in the last scene to 
save the others and also declares, with half-shut eyes, that 
he has served his country in the only way he knows. 
HERBERT MARSHALL, then, as the head of an extremely 
suspect peace organization which gives large luncheon 
parties where people pass each other surreptitious notes, has 
a beautiful daughter (LARAINE Day), with dark eyes and 
the surface of sugar-icing, who, in spite of the notes, suspects 
nothing. Jort McCrea is an American newshawk on the 
track of a wise old politician, Dr. Van Meer, who is able to 
save Europe, but spends the first part of the film smiling at 
sparrows in the park (I detect here the fatal influence of 
Capra), and the second half, as politicians should in spy 
films, in a series of attics having a secret clause extracted 
from him by torture. RoBert BENCHLEY is a London 
correspondent to McCrEa’s newspaper, and as usual adorns 
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Gare Pisher . 6 ss 8 ss LaRAINE Day 
| a RoBERT BENCHLEY 


every saloon bar that he touches. GEORGE SANDERS has a 
somewhat unusual part as a rival newspaperman who 
double-crosses nobody, has no girl allocated to him, and 
does not get shot in a telephone box. 

Foreign Correspondent has another peculiarity in its 
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shortage of wicked women, and indeed of bad characters 
altogether. The assassins smile and wear bowler hats, the 
villains die repentant, the hired murderers are outwitted 
by the arrival of the hotel porter, and there are no vamps at 
all. This mildness, however, is counterbalanced by two 
really horrifying incidents—the assassination of Van Meer, 
who falls backwards covered with blood down a flight of 
steps between two rows of onlookers with umbrellas, and a 
moment in an old windmill where JozL McCrea is gradually 
drawn into the machinery by the belt of his mackintosh. 
Both these make your blood run cold, and the sensation of 
blood running cold in an overheated cinema is, as everyone 
knows, a pleasant one, much like eating ice-cream with hot 
chocolate sauce. The sensational crash of the American 
Flying Clipper, shot down by a German warship, and the 
last scene where JoEL McCrea broadcasts from London 
among the falling bombs and appeals for more armaments 
from the United States, are not quite so successful. The 
truth is that everybody is only too used to crashing through 
space into the Atlantic from the three-and-sixpennies, 
fairly well accustomed to clinging to a raft in the icy water 
in the same position, and altogether tired of hearing about 
bombs—especially as the film is preceded at the moment by 
a strong dose from the Ministry of Information about air 
attacks, and the morale of Dover. " 
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Who wants conkers—wwe’re collectin’ shrapnel!” 


To return to the newspaperman, the unhappy old 
professor, and the unscrupulous international gang: the 
first chases the last two through Germany, Holland and 
London and over land and water, in and out of taxis, 
windmills, hotel lounges and the transcontinental express, 
and even up to the doors of the Public Schools Club. 
He climbs along balconies, is nearly pushed under buses, 
finds himself face to face at breakfast with an assassin, 
and proposes to the heroine on a Channel steamer, in a 
stiff gale. 

I do not think it is one of HrrcHcock’s best chases across 
Europe, but it is a good one, and at the cinema I always like 
to remember, when the second taxi begins to speed after 
the first, and bullets shatter the windscreen, and tyres 
scream round the street corners, that Allah is supposed not 
to count of man’s life the days he spends following the 
chase. For this emphatically is what the good audience of 
a good spy film does; for them to travel is better than to 
arrive, and indeed I am not sure that in Foreign Corre- 
spondent the hero ever does, nor would I be prepared to 
swear to what happens to the professor and the secret 
clause in the treaty. Both, however, are such trusty 
material that they may well be allowed to go back into 
stock in the hope that Hircucock will supply us with 

{. K. 


more melodrama. P.N 











“. . « ‘but,’ said the Fairy Godmother, 
‘you must be sure to be home by 
24.00 hours.’” 


Welfare in Scardale 


E’RE becooming right military 


oop ere these daays. 

Aye. ‘Ome Guard’s took 
that serious they got Colonel signed on 
for Scardale. Retired folk bi name o’ 
Stooart-Carroothers, siphon and_ all, 
coom ‘ere not long ago and took 
Thornby. 

Being Colonel, 0’ course ’e were put 
in command. 

That’s right enoof, but trooble is 
they're new to Scardale, and doan’t 
know nowt about it. 

Ah’ve noothing against straangers 
meself, boot boss of "Ome Guard ’ad 
hought to know coontry and kind o’ 
folk oonder ’im—or so ah should ’ave 
thowt. 

Well, hanyroad, it seems these 
gentry bin thirty year in Hindia afore 
cooming to Scardale, and while Colonel 
were condoocting hoperations amoong 
what ’e calls noollahs and koods or 
summat, Mrs. Stooart-Carroothers were 
hinteresting ’erself in Welfare. 

This Welfare, from what ah see of it, 
is what modern harmy soobstitoots for 
warfare—hentertainments, hinstitoots, 
and sooch like. 

Now, as look would ’ave it, chap this 
lady pitched on to ’elp with Welfare 
were halso straanger to Scardale—’im 
as joost coom in to manage “Well 
and Pitcher.” Thurston bi name, and 
Thurston bi nature—according to com- 
mon talk—which do seem onfortunate 
for proprietor of temperance hotel. 
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Still, ah reckon Sam Thurston 
mightn’t ’ave doon so bad if ’is missis 
’adn’t made sooch heverlassting racket 
about liquor. 

““Go down on thi knees, Samuel, and 
hassk for guidance,” she says to ’im 
when ’e were found nobbut hacting 
neighbourly at “Brown ’Eifer’’ woon 
black-out. 

Lodgers say they generally smell 
trooble cooming bi Mrs. Thurston 
calling ’er ’oosbind “‘Samuel” to make 
it sound more like Bible and all. 

Hey, she do play ’Amlet with poor 
Sam! 

Well, Mrs. Stooart - Carroothers 
pitched on them Thurstons, feeling 
safer with temperance folk, ah suppose, 


and Mrs. Thurston were pleased enoof 


bi the honner, though not so pleased 
when she ’eard Sam were ’elping rig 
oop a canteen. 

““Go down on thi knees, Samuel, and 
hassk for guidance,” she said to ’im bi 
way of precaution like. And Sam o’ 
course knelt down and doon joost what 
’e were towld. 

Then ’e went off to look affter this 
canteen. 

Well, yon were dafftest thing ah’d 
seen in Scardale since railway coom- 
pany built line both sides of fell and 
forgot toonnel. 

Right oop next them lasst shops 
locking across moor there’s waste land 
where mill were blawn down in gale 
ten year back. 

Not honly were she choosing yon for 
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canteen but were hactually telling 
Sam to rig oop a markwee! 

First ah ’eard of it were from them 
cheeky lads of Entwhistle’s, ’00 coom 
roller-skating down road, ’aving joost 
seen Sam at work. 

"Er ladyship were oop there at 
same time, and stopped ’em clatter. 
ing over groond on them rackefy con. 
traptions. 

“Keep off ’ere,” she says. 
space is for servicemen honly.” 

“We're both in service,” says Fred 
Entwhistle. Impident yoong liar! 
Ah’d ’ave anointed ’im if ah’d bin 
there. 

“Ho!” says Mrs. Stooart-Car. 
roothers, almost took in for moment. 
“What corps, may I hassk?” 

Then they tell ’er they belong to 
Mechanized Boy Scouts, and coom 
laffing away down ’ill to say them 
straangers was putting markwee bi 
side o’ Scardale moor. 

Well, ah were joost woondering 
whether ah should say owt bi way 
o’ kindness like, when down coom 
champion big car, and there were 
Mrs. Stooart-Carroothers affter some 
heggs. 

“’Ave you any children?” she 
hassked me when ah’d quoted mi 
prices. So ah guessed she’d seen them 
Entwhistles coom in shop. 

“No children,” ah towld ’er. “Only 
heggs.” 

Ah took horder, and then hassked 
if it were right about ’er putting 
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“ My wife went on with her knitting and didn’t hear the 


‘All Clear’ at all.” 
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markwee oop yonder, which she said 
it were. 

“Meaning no hoffence, m’am,” ah 
says, ““boot ’appen you niver saw. it 
blaw in Scardale ?”’ 

“No,” she says, “but ah’ve seen 
doost-storm in the Rotikana, and that’s 
summat you niver seen.” 

‘“’Appen that’s different,” ah says. 

She didn’t answer nowt to that, boot 
ah could see she were that ’aughty- 
cratic it weren’t no use talking, so ah 
put heggs in back of car and wished 
‘er good day. Which she were soon 
needing, for wind begoon getting oop 
joost affter. 

Markwee ’ad bin pegged down and 
roped well—ah’ll say that for Sam— 
and stoof were all stored, with counter 
and tables and chairs and flags and all 
sorts, for hopening ceremony next 
morning. 

Flaps toogged a bit, lazy like, in 
breeze, boot all held fasst enoof till 
wind freshened. 

Then canvas got oneasy—summat 
like woon o’ these can-can hartists, 
and ole stroocture begoon going native 
as Rotikana, and ’appen a sight more. 
Stake or two coot loose, boot Sam 
roon oop and knocked ’em in again, 
and lads give ’im a cheer. Folks were 
out watching this hact bi now, ye see, 
and there were quite a crowd collected, 
heven affter black-out coom on. 

Gale were blawing oop champion, 
and markwee were joomping in dark 
like giant happarition, when sooddenly 
there were sound of tearing and 
cracking—sooch a rare smash and 
racket that hair-warden blawed ’is 
whistle, and soom as ’ad ’eard nowt of 
performance roon oonder coover. 

Boot bar of ‘Brown ’Eifer” hemp- 
tied at woonce, and sound of breaking 
glass were followed across moor bi 
most 0’ Scardale. 

Mrs. Thurston lost tooch with Sam, 
and roon out affter th’ oothers. 

Markwee were started on _long- 
distance flight, and might ’a hended in 
North Sea, like woon o’ these lost 
barridge bloons, or heven in middle o’ 
Mrs. Stooart-Carroothers’ Rotikana; 
boot it were stopped bi telegraph-pole 
two mile across moor, which it got that 
wrapped roond it oopset service for 
howers. 

Hey, well! Soom folk got to lose 
mooney to learn sense. 

They’ve got tin ‘oot for canteen 
now, which Tom ’Eblethwaite’s to -fix 
in field down yonder. 

Aye, Sam lost job same night. 

Mrs. Thurston saw to that affter 
finding ’im down on ’ands and knees 
amoong bottles—though ’e took solemn 
oath *e were nobbut hassking for 
guidance. 
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“TI wish I knew if it was eleven minutes past three or 
seventeen minutes past two.” 


“Well, I make it a quarter past twelve, so it must be 
somewhere about three o'clock.” 


An Apology 


OMETIMES I almost feel we For, viewing what their work portends 
may In an impartial light 
Have treated Hitler ill And looking at the kind of friends 
When we have criticized the way Who mostly serve the Fuehrer’s 
He massacred his friends one day, ends, 


And, likely, shoots them still. I think the man was right. ANON. 
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“ Flow on earth do you manage to keep your powder dry?” 


Roman Camp 


HE red leaves flutter, the brown leaves fall, This was a land that the Romans won, 
The cold days come and the green days pass; Weald and upland and wild brown heather; 
Down in the valley the bugles call, Now of the Legions remains not one 
And a field-mouse stirs in the wind-dried grass. Here where the Eagles were gathered together. 


Look—a shadow against the sun, 
— y wry . j { " . . 
A sweep of wings and a floating feather! Sunlight turns to a rainy squall; 
Fly, mouse, fly, or your race is run 


Ruin follows where beauty was. 
Here where the Eagles were gathered together. 


Down in the valley the trumpets bawl 
Tidings of war with their throats of brass. 


Once on a time this long turf wall Sword and catapult—tank and gun— 
Rang with the clang of the bronze cuirass - Roman or Briton? We still ask whether 
As the whip was laid on the toiling thrall The day of the soldier will ever be done 


Piling the sods in an earthy mass. ‘ Here where the Eagles were gathered together. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


WING to the merciless barbarity of the enemy, and his indiscriminate attacks 

by air on residential districts in London and many other towns, the number of 
civilian casualties in this country is now considerable, and we desire to extend the 
operation of our Hospital Comforts Fund to the provision of any medical and surgical 
supplies that may help to alleviate the distress of these. 


At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Navy patrolling the seas, the 
Air Force fighting the “Battle of Britain,” the crews of our minesweepers, the men at 
searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, and the 
need, as winter approaches, grows greater still. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, October 15th.—House of Lords: 
War Odds and Ends: Secret Session. 


House of Commons: Debate on the 
Purchase Tax. 





Sir Kingsley Nelson. “England expects 
every man to pay his Duty.” 


Wednesday, October 16th.— House of 
Lords: Discussions on the R.A.F., 
Defence of London, and many other 
things. 

House of Commons : Debate on Vote 
of Credit; Discussion on Physical 
Training of Youth. 


Thursday, October 17th.— House of 
Commons: Discussion on National 
Health. 


Tuesday, October 15th.—It has been 
—shall we say?—a very businesslike 
week in Parliament. 

And who could more appropriately 
take the centre of the stage in these 
circumstances than the National Cash- 
holder, our Sir Kinastey Woop, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Take the stage he certainly did. 
| The centre of it, and the whole of it. 
None took from him the slightest ray 
of the limelight throughout the whole 
week—unless this is to do injustice to 
the fleeting appearance before the foot- 
lights of Mr. Hucu Daron, Minister 
of Economic Warfare. 

A strange interlude that was. Some- 
body had asked about some pictures 
and other works of art, belonging to the 
Vichy Government and recently seized 
by the British authorities in Bermuda. 

Mr. DatTon gravely replied that it 
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had come to the knowledge of officers 
of his Department that more than 500 
pictures (“‘some of which,” he added 
with caution, “appeared to be valu- 
able”) had been shipped in the steam- 
ship Excalibur from Lisbon to New 
York, via Bermuda. 

Instructions were given to remove 
the said pictures from the ship at 
Bermuda. The pictures were placed in 
Prize, under the Reprisals Order in 
Council. 

Then Mr. Datton came into the 
edge of the limelight. 

Taking a deep breath, he added that 
the pictures were said to include works 
by: ReEnorr, CEZANNE, GAUGUIN, 
DécaaAs, Picasso, and other French 
artists. 

The House first gasped, then cheered 
at the Christie’s-catalogue-like recital, 
all uttered in sonorously-nasal tones 
of which even Old Etonian Mr. 
DaTon need not be ashamed. 

Mr. Datton bowed, and chuckled 
the fat chuckle for which he is justly 
famed. Then he went on to say 
that it appeared probable that the 
pictures had been “abstracted” from 
a well-known Paris collection. His 
Department had taken charge of the 
pictures so as to ensure that the 
profits from their sale did not benefit 
the enemy. 

He thought it reasonable that the 
pictures should be removed from the 
climate of Bermuda at a fairly early 
date, as it might have an enervating 
effect on them. And he was considering 
where they could be stored for the 
duration of the war, at any rate, so 
that they should not receive damage, 
and might indeed be seen by a large 
number of people. 

It is, somehow, a little difficult 
to envisage this large, shiny - pated, 
humorous Minister in the réle of King 
Arthur, but it was generally agreed 
that he had done quite well to 
have drawn this particular Excalibur 
from the hard rock of international 
complications. 

All wondered when the glad time 
might come when this sword might be 
returned to the Lady of the Lake of 
Peace. 

Apart, however, from this momen- 
tary wandering of the limelight, Sir 
KrinesLey Woop had it all to himself. 

Miss IRENE WarD fought gallantly 
—and buoyantly—for palliasses for 
the troops. Some of them, she said, 
tears in her voice, if not actually run- 
ning down her cheeks, were still 
sleeping under canvas. 

Captain Marcssson, the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, who, having been 
bombed out, had spent an uncomfort- 
able night himself, did not look 
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particularly moved. Nor did Mr. 
RicHArD Law, of the War Office, who, 
with the air of a Tough Feller, said 
floor-boards were provided in tents 
when the M.O. thought them necessary, 
and not otherwise. 

Major-General Sir ALFRED Knox 
wanted German prisoners used to clear 
up air-raid debris, as our men were 
being used in Germany, but Sir 
Epwarp Grice, War Office spokesman, 
did not think this a very bright idea, 
saying that we did not do things merely 
because the Germans did them. 

Both Miss Warp and the General 
surrendered unconditionally. 

By the way, Sir Epwarp’s voice is 
not exactly of clarion quality, and it 
would perhaps be as well if he gave up 
the unequal contest with the air-raid 
“Alert.” 

His mouth was seen to be moving, 
but all one heard was ‘‘ Whoo-o0-00!” 
Which, as one M.P. remarked, was 
almost certainly not what he said. 

One of the gems of wisdom gathered 
by your (he hopes) industrious scribe 
was from Mr. WILLIAM MaBANg, of the 
Ministry of Home Security. Someone 
had complained that he had seen white- 
painted lorries in the streets. 


fi fl rei“ 











“ Antony. is come into the field.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV., Sc. 6. 


{It was officially announced that the 
SECRETARY FOR Wak had arrived in Egypt. | 


Leaping to the Dispatch Box, Mr. 
MaBaNE thrust back the lightning 
retort that “It did not follow that the 
Germans had seen them.” The House 
felt that the Home would indeed be 
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“I hear the Government are going to let us have something to put in our ears.” 
“Well, 1 don’t want anything. I can hear it all quite well enough without.” 


Secure in the custody of the author of 
so profound a truth. 

When Mr. GrorrrREY MANDER 
wanted the Prime MinIsTER to list our 
war aims (whatever that may mean), 
Mr. CHURCHILL gently said that it 
would be better to wait a bit, since one 
of our present preoccupations was a 
fight for survival. Then, that settled, 
we might turn to things further off in 
the Perspective of Time. 

Mr. MaNnDER mildly inquired what 
was being said at a series of meetings 
organized by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion to talk about our war aims. Mr. 
Churchill, stumped for once, murmured 
that he was sure the meetings were 
interesting. 

He was not going to be stumped 
about the abortive attack on Dakar. 
Pressed to say some more about it, he 
fell back on the rarely-used Ministerial 
defence that it was not in the public 
interest to say anything. | When 
Members showed signs of restiveness 
he employed the still rarer device of 
making the matter one of confidence in 
the Government. 


So Members were compelled to put 
up with silence on an affair that has 
perturbed them more than any other 
incident of the war. : 

Mr. JostaH WeEpDGwoop, who likes 
propounding strange problems, usually 
for solution by Mr. SPEAKER, sprang 
a sudden one. There is a rule that no 
M.P. may put down more than three 
questions on one day. Mr. WEDGWwooD 
had four, so the SPEAKER did not call 
the fourth. But, said Mr. WEpGwoop, 


the first of the four had been postponed - 


by request of the Minister, so that the 
fourth was really the third, and was 
therefore in order! 

Taking the line of least resistance— 
which is usually the best line where 
contentious Mr. WEDGwooD is con- 
cerned—Mr. SPEAKER let him ask the 
question. 
answer to the epoch-making problem: 
When is a question not a question ? 
A. When it’s a fourth. 

Then Sir Kinestey Woop stepped 
briskly to the centre of the stage, in 
the réle of Horatio Nelson. The 
Purchase Tax is to come into operation 


Which seems to be the _ 


on October 21st, which is Trafalgar 
Day. The CHANCELLOR did not— 
although he might—proclaim that on 
that date: 

“England expects that every man 

This day will pay his duty !” 

It is hoped to raise many hundreds 
of millions by the new tax, which will 
be of one-third of the wholesale value 
of many things, and one-sixth of others. 

Sir KincsLey warned retailers that 
the Anti-Profiteering Committee was 
watching to see that they did not put 
the tax on goods which were not taxed, 
and assured the House that, so far as 
the man in the shop (on the customer's 
side, that is) was concerned, October 
2lst had merely an academic or 
collector’s interest. 

He said “writing-up” was illegal: a 
dictum which considerably worried 
your present contributor until he 
realized that it referred to artificial 
enhancement of prices. 

In their Lordships’ House, Lord 
MaRcCHWOOD was asking that soldiers 
might be used to fill in holes made—in 
the wrong places—in farmers’ fields by 
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Nazi bombs. Lord Crort, of the War 
Office’s large and distinguished team 
of Junior Ministers, said he would see 
what could be done. 


Then the House went into its 
habitual secret session. 
Wednesday, October 16th.—Mr. 


Witt1AM MABANE took another flick 
of the limelight when he talked of the 
“obscuration value” of (no, not 
drafters of answers to Parliamentary 
questions) black-out materials. 

Mr. “SHAKESPEARE” Morrison, 
Postmaster-General, would not say 
much about complaints of postal 
delays, and smiled happily when he 
realized that a demand by Mr. GLENVIL 
Hat to the Home Office for “a reply 
to his letter of August 15th” bore no 
relation to his Department, but merely 
to a case that had needed some con- 
sideration. 

Then Sir Kincstey stepped smartly 
out from the wings, this time in the 
role of Oliver Twist. Rotund and 
cherubic, he is usually likened to Mr. 
Pickwick. This, possibly, is justified 
by physical appearances, but he showed 
himself to have the soul of Oliver T'wist. 

Only more so. For he not only asked 
for more (£1,000,000,000 more, to be 
exact), but gave notice that he would 
in due course ask for more—and MORE. 

With what might in any less kindly 
man have been a sadistic look, he 
expressed the hope that he would soon 
be spending on a scale that would make 
the present astronomical figures look 
like chicken-feed. 

With the air of one who apologized 
for troubling them, he told his fellow 
M.P.s (all 23 of them) that we were 
doing much better now in the disposal 
of money than we were a few months 
ago. Then, we spent an insignificant 
£7,000,000 a day. Now, he said, with 
pardonable pride, it was £9,000,000 a 
day: £7,500,000 on the armed forces, 
the rest on civil defence and so on. 

This £1,000,000,000 would see him 
through until November, and then he 
would ask for more. 

Believe it or not, Mr. Prtuick 
LAWRENCE expressed the hope that it 
would be a whole lot more, and the 
subsequent proceedings were on that 
note too. 

The money was voted at the rate of 
£50,000,000 a minute. 

The Lords talked of. many things 
relating to the conduct of the war, but 
for once did not go into secret session. 

Thursday, October 17th.—The PRIME 
MinisTER caused a sensation by moving 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of Mr. Ropert Boorusy, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Food 

istry, in connection with certain 
financial matters some months ago. 
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A Bill was presented to prolong the 
life of this Parliament—due to pass to 
Valhalla this month—by one year, 
because of war conditions. 

Then the House of Commons went 
on to talk about the health of the 
people. The discussion was notable for 
an acid and acrid criticism by Dr. 
{<DITH SUMMERSKILL of her fellow- 
medico, Lord HorpeEr. 





Below ! 





You've got to pack up work and carry bricks. 





Mr. Matcotm MacDona.p, Health 
Minister, was conciliatory, and every- 
body went home all friendly-like, 
after all. 


° ° 


Gilding the Lily 


“Lady offers home to Gentle Lady. as 
P.G.; 


comfort assured.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
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OT only in railway sleepers is 
insomnia a disadvantage. By 
those who suffer from it, it is 

rightly considered a major evil. It 
is becoming more and more widely 
realized, however, that its opposite— 
sleep at the wrong time—can also be a 
scourge. 

The tremendous importance of this 
fact just now lies in the ever-increasing 
number of people whose duty it is 
to listen to lectures. If one comes to 
think of it, this is a duty that hardly 
any of us can escape. Whoever we are, 
whatever we do, from time to time we 
are practically certain to find ourselves 
being lectured on one subject or 
another. It may be gunnery control, 
supply in the field, bomb - aiming, 
demolition, bandage-rolling, methods 
of overtaking suspicious cyclists, or 
indeed anything from imperial strategy 
to what to do when the kitchen boiler 
bursts. 

Sometimes, it must be confessed, 
these lectures are quite remarkably 
dull, and happy, one would say, is the 
man or woman who can sleep com- 
fortably throughout. But one would 
be wrong. Sooner or later comes the 
reckoning, in the form of searching 
questions cunningly devised to find out 
whether the student has been paying 
attention. Woe, when this happens, to 
the ignominious sleeper! 

An instance of this is provided by the 
case of a friend of mine who was once 
attending a lecture in her capacity of a 
female ambulance-driver in a town in 
the West of England. She knew, as do 
we all, that there are two kinds of 
lecture—the fair kind, in which the 
student is afterwards encouraged to 
ask questions of the lecturer, and the 
unfair kind in which the lecturer cross- 
examines the student; and had sup- 
posed that this was one of the former. 
Succumbing to the warmth of the 
crowded room, to fatigue and to the 
lullabic quality of the speaker’s voice, 
she had lapsed into slumber, her last 
conscious thought being concerned 
with the problem of how she was to 
reach Bristol on the following Saturday. 

She was therefore unaware that the 
lecturer was propounding a problem of 
his own. He drew a graphic picture of 
the state of the town during an air-raid. 
Bombs, it appeared, were falling like 
hailstones, the Town Hall was in ruins, 
the High Street impassable and the 
vicinity cluttered up generally with 
fire engines, craters and debris, and 
the streets awash with water from the 
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Insomnia for Lecturees 


hoses. Suddenly, from somewhere on 
the far side of the High Street, came an 
urgent summons for an ambulance. 

“How would you get there, Miss 
Throgmorton ?” 

My poor friend, thus addressed, 
awoke with a start. It was the unfair 
kind of lecture after all. Naturally, her 
brain took up its job at the point where 
it had laid it down: that is, in the 
middle of the journey to Bristol. She 
therefore announced, without notice- 
able hesitation: “I should go by Bath.” 

“T think,” said the lecturer gravely, 
“that you overestimate the depth of 
the water,” and Miss Throgmorton was 
put back for further instruction. 

Now it is well known that Morpheus, 
when he selects a victim in this way, 
is irresistible. No.effort of will, no 
prodigy of concentration, no strutting 
of the eyelids with match-sticks will 
keep him at bay. Research, however, 
has enabled some interesting conclu- 
sions to be reached and, as a result, I 
have one or two suggestions to offer 
for the benefit of students who have 
trouble with this difficult problem. 

Be warned in advance against eccen- 
tricity. A friend of mine, in the Army, 
once adopted the expedient of picking 
out an occasional salient phrase uttered 
by the lecturer and repeating it to 
himself firmly, and if necessary aloud, 
until another came along to take its 
place. Sometimes the phrase of the 
moment would be one left over from 
the previous lecture. Thus it happened 
that an officer was once discoursing 
eloquently on the rédle of medium 
machine-guns in the attack, when one 
of his audience, stifling a yawn, 
unexpectedly announced: 

“Barrack damage accounts are for- 
bidden, and a company commander 
who authorizes stoppages at the pay- 
table for such a purpose renders himself 
liable to trial by court-martial.” 

This certainly had the effect of 
galvanizing the whole class, but my 
friend was afterwards of the opinion 
that it had done him personally no 
good. 

The best thing to do perhaps is to 
take a firm line at the very beginning 
of the course. Having persuaded as 
many fellow students as possible to do 
the same, go ostentatiously to sleep 
during the first lecture. This will have 
a formidable effect on the lecturer, and 
he, if he knows his job, will take 
immediate steps to make his lecture 
brighter and better, louder and funnier, 
in order to force his hearers to stay 
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awake and listen to it. If this is not a 
success, the process may be repeated 
when a superior person is in the room 
—a commandant, it may be, who likes 
to keep an eye on his instructors. It is 
well known that a commandant, on 
seeing rows of sleepy students, will 
first speak to them in such a way as to 
make sleep practically impossible for 
the rest of the course, and later take it 
out of the lecturer. Responsibility is 
thus shifted from the students to the 
staff, which is always desirable. 

Of course this method, though good, 
is by no means infallible. In fact the 
only remedy that I have found in my 
own experience to be really reliable is 
that known as the phono-peripatetic. 
Employ it as follows: 

Rise to the feet and walk quietly and 
unobtrusively up and down, this way 
and that. Do not lean against the walls 
or furniture: if you do you may crash 
tothe floor. Do not brush inadvertently 
against another student: if asleep, he 
also may crash to the floor. In either 
case the thread of the discourse will be 
interrupted. This is the first stage. If 
sleep still seems to be gaining the upper 
hand, proceed to the second. This 
consists of heckling the lecturer at 
judicious intervals. Remember that 
he is quite possibly doing his best, and 
be as gentle as possible. 

Only once have I known this method 
to be anything but a complete success, 
and the test under which it failed was 
so rigorous that I still regard it as to 
all intents and purposes infallible. 

It was late in the evening of a long 
and tiring day. The. lecture was of 
such unexampled dullness as to have 
a narcotic, almost an anesthetic, 
quality. The subject was one that 
holds little charm for me and held, I 
fancy, but little for the lecturer, being, 
as far as I could make out, the disposal 
of swill. 

I had passed quite early from the 
first stage to the second, and had even 
abandoned my East to West course 
across the back of the room in favour 
of a northerly-southerly one up and 
down the middle. In spite of a series of 
well-chosen questions to the officer on 
the platform, I knew that I was losing 
my grip. I do not know whether at this 
moment more than two people in the 
room were awake. At last, in a final 
effort to stave off unconsciousness, I 
cast anchor in front of the lecturer and 
asked desperately: ‘What ?” 

He was a patient man, and literal- 
minded, and took no exception to my 
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“Why, them Germans is that dirty they even drop bombs on you after the ‘All-Clear’’s gorn.” 


question. He repeated his last words 
for my benefit. Unfortunately he went 
back rather farther than I had ex- 
pected, and the strain of listening to so 
much a second time was too much 
for me. 

“The proceeds from swill contracts,” 
he intoned, “‘may be used only for 
providing improvements in the men’s 
messing.” 

I yawned. I couldn’t help it. 

“In this connection it is important 
to have a clear understanding of what 
can and cannot be legally . . .” 


I leaned against the front of his desk. 
“. , . considered as falling within 
the category of an improvement in 


messing. For instance, mustard 
pee... 
I swayed. My eyes closed. I 


capsized. I lay on the floor. I was 
asleep. 

Now you have the inside story of the 
small ‘‘x”’ that appears after my name 
in the Army List, indicating my unique 
distinction of having been expelled 
from the School of Military Adminis- 
tration. 


Forthcoming Apology ? 

“On the material side she is a grand- 
daughter of the late William H. Foster, one- 
time vice-rector of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H.”—New York Times. 


“Next Goering’s men bombed an _ un- 
occupied children’s sanatorium and damaged 
it.” 

Bad luck !—but how were they to know 
it was unoccupied ? 











“ Perhaps you can explain why every time you say 
’ Dinner is served’ the air-raid alarm sounds.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Shade of Jane 


THOSE in search of a sedative with a sparkle in it should 
ask for Jane Fairfax (MACMILLAN, 8/6), in which Miss 
Naomi Roype Smitu has reassembled a JANE AUSTEN com- 
pany—-stiffened by recruits from THacKERAY, Mrs. SHER- 
woop, Miss BuRNEY and Miss EpGEwortTH—and set them 
to play the thrilling domestic drama, “‘Governess or Bride?” 
in which every penniless young gentlew oman of the early 
eighteen hundreds was inevitably cast for a star part. Jane 
(lifted, you remember, from Emma) is the adopted child of 
tactful Mrs. Campbell and her only too gallant Colonel, the 
foster-sister of Euphrasia and the pupil of Miss Pinkerton 
the Younger of Chiswick. Euphrasia is well dowered. Jane 
is penniless. Jane must be educated up to regrettably 
professional standards. Huphrasia may remain purely 
pleasing. Yet Jane shall have her chance of pleasing too— 
pleasing the rare parti who can afford to overlook her 
poverty. Accompany the two belles through their first 
seasons in town and at Weymouth—seasons a trifle clouded 
by the proximity of NaPoLEon’s barges at Boulogne—and 
you will share to the full the hopes and fears evoked with a 
truly Janian blend of fine malice and sympathy. 


Elizabethan Days 


What precisely were those spacious days of ELIZABETH 
like? A good many story-tellers have tried to bring them 
before us since the Rev. CHARLES KinGsLeEy took lodgings 
in Bideford and wrote the novel that gave its name to 
Westward Ho! And now comes Sir HuGH WALPOLE with 
The Bright Pavilions (MACMILLAN, 10/6) to correct perhaps 
a somewhat too civilized picture. For that age, he main- 
tains in his dedicatory letter, was ferocious, cruel, super- 
stitious and greedy, as well as courageous, and he lays 
plenty of stress upon these less pleasing characteristics. 
A comparison with Westward Ho ! ‘s almost inevitable, for 
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the two chief figures in the book, the brothers Nicholas and 
Robin Herries, devoted to each other but sharply contrasted, 
are curiously like the two Leighs in KINGSLEY’s novel, 
Nicholas, indeed, is Amyas Leigh exaggerate 
immense strength, a great fighter and lover, a master of 
sword-play. He is given plenty of work in this book—three 
rousing fights, one against heavy odds, and all with the 
villain of the piece or his myrmidons. Philip Irvine is that 
gentleman’s name, a monster of vanity. The author has got 
up his period with care. He gives us a moving picture of the 
last days of Mary at Fotheringhay, and harrows sensitive 
readers with the burning of a supposed witch and the death 
of Campion at Tyburn, as well as with the torture of Robin 
in the Tower. Harrison AINSWORTH himself was not more 
grim. But, as Sir HueH reminds us, we live in grim times, 





Other Summers 


Most of us anglers have been obliged to waste what was 
probably the best summer we shall ever get. Faced by the 
dismal prospect, perhaps for several years to come, of fishing 
mainly in our memories, there is some comfort to be found 
in other people’s past g good days as well as in our own. As 
solace of this kind, By “Many Waters (NELSON, 10/6) is ona 
high plane. Mr. A. R. B. Haupaye had the inestimable 
good luck to fish the Itchen, while at Winchester, under the 
egis of Lord Grey; from that no fisherman could look back, 
and Mr. HALDANE went on to gain a lively experience of 
rivers and lakes as far apart as the Blackwater in the 
Hebrides and Faak-am-See in Carinthia. Fortunately for 
us he is as conscious of the loveliness of water scenery as he 
is of the glorious absurdity of the fly, so that instead of 
being one of those interminably boring records of screaming 
reels and groaning creels this is a delightful little book, 
bound for our bedside shelf. 





The Bright Face of Danger 
When the daughter of a railwayman in a Kansas ‘‘small 
town” married an Illinois jeweller’s son with a taste for 
photography their next proceeding, according to all ordinary 











“Cor, I’ve put on a pound.” 
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“TURN AGAIN.” 
Instructor (to recruit, who on the command, “Left turn,” has made a mess of it). “‘ Now THEN, WHITTINGTON, ’AVE ANOTHER SHOT.” 


Bert Thomas, October 24th, 1917 


standards, should have been to buy a lot in the same or 
some other small town, build a house on it, and settle down 
there for life. Not so MARTIN JOHNSON and his young wife, 
the story of whose married life—a life as completely 
unorthodox as it appears to have been almost incredibly 
happy—is told by Osa (Mrs. Martin) JoHNSoN under the 


| appropriate title, J Married Adventure (HuTCHINSON, 10/6). 


The book is of course largely concerned with the making 
of the wild-life films, such as Simba, with which Martin 
JOHNsON’s name is mainly associated; but perhaps its 
most exciting chapters are those which deal with the 
adventurous couple’s earlier experiences among the savage 


' “Big Numbers” of Malekula, where they came uncom- 


fortably near being converted into “long pig.” The lions 


_ of the Serengeti Plains and the gorilla at home also provide 


much interesting material, and an abundance of admirable 


| photographs furnish a lavish accompaniment to the text. 


High Achievement 


Not the least of the reasons why Mr. F. SPENCER 
CHAPMAN, in Helvellyn to Himalaya (CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
18/-), deserves the gratitude of ordinary mortals is that he 
takes the trouble to explain to them “the overpowering 
desire” a climber has to reach the top of a mountain. But 
in many other respects Mr. CHaPMAN’s is a real joy of a 
book. In it, for instance, you will find his delightful account 
of the ascent of Chomolhari, a peak of over 24,000 feet, 
whose summit was reached with a minimum of fuss and 
expense. General Bruce has described Mr. CHAPMAN’S 
return from this expedition as the “eighth wonder of the 
world,” and even in the conditions that exist to-day nothing 
more miraculous has been done. This most attractive 
volume is beautifully illustrated and contains an excellent 
map. 











“ Todbury, Sir? Oh, yes, Sir. 
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You want to turn round 


and go straight back for twelve miles.” 


Unsuccessful Endeavour 


ISS PIN’S life has been a 
M difficult one all along—or at 

least ever since she became 
Mr. Pancatto’s secretary fifteen long 
years ago—and now, as she says her- 
self, she’s got this war on her hands 
as well. 

“Tt’s not winning the war that’s 
troubling me,” Miss Pin quite recently 
admitted, “we all know that’s going 
to be all right—but it’s being able to 
do so little about it.” 

One pointed out that Miss Pin was 
already helping at Miss Dodge and 
Miss Plum’s canteen, doing voluntary 
A.R.P. secretarial work, organizing 








Happy Afternoons for the evacuees, 
giving the Billeting Officer a hand 
every now and then, revising Mr. 
Pancatto’s black-out arrangements 
practically every night, knitting for 
the Marines, and standing by to pre- 
sent the hospital with a pint of her 
blood at any moment—besides doing 
all her ordinary work and that of her 
employer’s two maids who had left 
her to it while they themselves went 
to it in the A.TS. 

‘One thing I can do,” exclaimed Miss 
Pin, quite as though one hadn’t spoken. 
“T can clean those windows.” 

Admittedly she had not spoken 
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before the windows needed it, but it 
seemed more like a job for the window. 
cleaner, and one said so frankly. 

Miss Pin simply replied that if that 
man hadn’t yet been called up he 
ought to be, and anyway the strictest 
economy was now a duty, and all that 
was required, she believed, was a pair 
of steps, a bucket, water, a sponge and 
a piece of chamois-leather. 

It proved quite incredibly difficult to 
collect all these, and in the end the 
steps had to be borrowed from Uncle 
Egbert’s greenhouse, and the piece of 
chamois-leather was given outright by 
Aunt Emma, who has anyhow put 
away her silver tea-pot and salt-cellars 
for the duration. The bucket, water 
and sponge were all taken from Mr. 
Pancatto’s A.R.P. preparations in the 
boot-cupboard, and Miss Pin seemed 
unable to decide which would be the 
worst irony of fate: Mr. Pancatto’s 
unexpected return from London or a 
shower of bombs from the sky. 

It was a relief to hear that she only 
proposed to deal with the downstairs 
windows to begin with, and one could 
do no less than offer to help her, 
especially when it turned out that she 
had a bad head for step-ladders. 

“Shall I go up for you, Miss Pin, 
just to do the top panes, while you 


hold the steps?” one suggested. 


But Miss Pin wouldn’t hear of it. 
She said that it was one thing to risk 
one’s own life and quite another to 
play with that of others, and asked that 
the sponge might be lightly squeezed 
out and then handed up to her. 

This was done, but not with a 
hundred per cent. success, because as 
soon as Miss Pin began to use the 
sponge on the top pane the water, 
whilst pouring in floods down the glass, 
also poured in floods down Miss Pin’s 
uplifted arm and actually penetrated 
—so she declared—as far as the small 
of her back. 

And this happened practically every 
time, however much one squeezed the 
sponge. 

It was very extraordinary, as Miss 
Pin said. The windows, however, 
seemed clean. 

“The question now,” said Miss Pin, 
“is whether we go on to the dining- 
room, or the study, or finish the 
drawing-room off at once with your 
Aunt Emma’s really splendid piece of 
chamois-leather. On the whole, I think 
we’d better finish here first before 
attempting to get down these steps—let 
alone carrying them, and the bucket 
and the sponge, to the other side of the 
house. Now, dear, this glass should 
shine like a diamond in the sun.” 

Either Miss Pin had a mistaken idea 
about what diamonds look like in the 
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utterly wrong with our technique, 
because the whole effect was simply 
one of smears. 

“And yet,” said Miss Pin, “I am 
doing exactly what the man did. 
Exactly. (don’t count singing, because 
that can’t possibly have anything to 
do with it.) Do you suppose there’s 
anything wrong with the chamois- 
leather, dear? because if there’s any 
doubt I'll willingly try a clean 
handkerchief.” 

Miss Pin tried a clean handkerchief 
—and not without some considerable 
struggle to get it out of her pocket 
without falling off the steps either— 
and it altered the shape of the smears a 
bit, but not particularly for the better. 

Miss Pin said then that she thought 
there might be something wrong with 
the window-panes themselves—very 
old glass or something. 

Ifso, the same disadvantage attached 
itself to the three windows of the 
dining-room and the two study ones. 
And it was the sheerest bad luck that 
it should have been the study window, 
just above Mr. Pancatto’s writing-desk, 
that Miss Pin’s hand, whilst giving 
Aunt Emma’s chamois-leather a second 
chance, went clean through. 

The district nurse dealt with Miss 
Pin’s hand, which was out of action for 
nearly a week, and the doctor had to be 
called in for one of Mr. Pancatto’s worst 
colds—due to sitting in an unaccus- 
tomed draught—and another expense 
was the glazing. The one most 
resented by Miss Pin, however, was the 
visit of the window-cleaner. 

E. M. D. 


One Richard to His Love 


. and last of all my loves, 
Cytherea, drawn with doves, 
Source of charm and fount of grace 
Maid with the expensive face, 

Hear, O hear thy Richard’s plea: 
Don’t reveal that face to me! 


> 


Perfect ‘tis, but don’t forget 

I have never seen it yet; 

And, if this high tax on beauty 

Stirs in you a sense of duty, 

How on earth can I be true, 

Shocked with features strange and new ? 


Dear, of course it’s good and wise 
Straitly to economize; 
But a higher duty still 
to use your natural skill 
Daily on that work of art 
ich enslaved your Richard’s heart. 
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A Bell-Founder’s Plaint 


were offered I should probably 
not have the strength to refuse it. 
For once more Fate has bludgeoned me 
to my knees. While other men stand 
on guard at England’s gate, patrol the 
seas, or sweep the skies, I alone sit 
brooding by the fire, a broken and 
frustrated man. 
Let me make myself clear. Some 
months ago I registered under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act. 


| DO not ask for pity; yet if pity 





To make quite sure, I registered several 
times with different age-groups. I gave 
full details of myself, my occupation 
(bell-founder), education, marriage, 
hobbies, favourite colour—in fact all 
the information that was required of 
me, and much that was not. One thing, 
however, I did not mention—that at 
my last birthday I was seventy-three 
years of age. I expressed a preference 
for service in the Navy. 


Very soon I received a_ notice 


“ Deep down here we are safe.” 
“ Yes—almost safe enough to discuss the dear Fuehrer himself!” 
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requiring me to attend for medical 
examination at the recruiting centre 
at Blowcester. Ididso. It did not take 
the five doctors long to pass me as 
a perfect physical specimen, and even 
though I found that all my clothes had 
been stolen during the examination, 
that did not damp my ardour. A few 
minutes later I was being interviewed 
by a naval officer. If he noticed any- 
thing odd about me he was too much 
of a gentleman to show it. 

“So you want to serve in the Navy ?” 
he asked, a smile playing about his 
piercing blue eyes. 

“Yes, Sir,” L replied. “In a ship, if 
it could be arranged.” I stopped in 
some confusion, wondering if I had 
gone too far. At that moment a clerk 
entered the room. 

“T’m afraid we shall have to release 
this man, Sir,” he said. “As a bell- 
founder, he is in a reserved occupation.” 

“Ah, well,” said the officer with a 
light laugh, “I suppose you’d better 
go back and find some more bells.” 

I was too dispirited to correct his 
very natural mistake. I went home, 
trying to conceal my dissppointment 
as best I could. Some weeks later, as 
I sat by the fire at home, fumbling 
with a_ half-finished bell, a letter 
arrived. It informed me that the age- 
limit for bell-founders had been raised, 
and requested me to attend for medical 
examination at the recruiting centre 
at Blowcester. 

It was with all the sensations of 
a reprieved- man that I entered the 
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medical examination room for the 
second time. Even the hollow groan 
with which at least one of the doctors 
greeted me made no difference. I 
passed the examination with flying 
colours. This time I had expressed a 
preference for service in the Air Force, 
and as I took my seat opposite the Air 
Force Officer I felt that I was getting 
somewhere at last. 

“So you want to fly, do you?” 
asked the officer. 

“Tf it could be arranged, Sir,” I 
said. 

There was an embarrassed silence, 
but before either of us could say any- 
thing else a clerk had entered the 
room. 

“I’m sorry, Sir,” he said, “but 
news has just come through that the 
reserved age for bell-founders has been 
lowered again. This man is exempt.” 

I left the recruiting centre in a 
dream. Life had lost its savour, and 
henceforth the sight of a bell was to 
me an intolerable provocation. Then 
one evening, after a lecture at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, an acquaintance 
of mine, a Mr. Oldroyd, told me that 
there was only one thing to do. I must 
register again under the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Act, with the 
next age-group. I did so, this time 


expressing a preference for service in 
the Army. I said nothing about my 
occupation. 

Some weeks later I received a notice 
requiring me to attend for medical 
examination at the recuiting centre 
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at Blowcester. As I entered the 
examination room I was greeted with 
a concerted groan from all the doctors 
But this was the least of my humilia- 
tions. I had noticed that one of the 
doctors was a newcomer, his _pre- 
decessor having, I suppose, lost his 
reason; and I now noticed with some 
uneasiness that this doctor’s eye was 
fixed upon me menacingly. Suddenly 
he darted forward triumphantly. My 
heart sank. I knew that it was all over. 
He had discovered my secret. 

“Are you, or are you not, over 
seventy years of age?” he asked. 

Such was the power of the man that 
I found myself faltering out the truth. 
I left the recruiting centre a broken 
man. I had been listed as permanently 
unfit for military service and warned 
that if I attempted to volunteer | 
should render myself liable to con- 
scription. This at any rate I gathered 
from the clerk who led me out. It was 
scant comfort to find when I reached 
home that a letter awaited me. It was 
a notice informing me that the age- 
limit for bell-founders had been raised 
again, and requiring me to attend for 
medical examination at the recruiting 
centre at Blowcester in three days’ 
time. 


° ° 


The Strength of Our Force 


‘Police officers threw themselves on the 
ground when two bombs whistled down and 
fell in the middle of a street. They burst 
gas and water mains.”—Sunday Paper. 
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